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310 THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 

Mr. Ogilvie seems equally confident that free navigation is established as a principle of 
international law (pp. 169, 170). But can we safely assert as much without qualification? 
(cf. Kaeckenbeeck, pp. 20-24, 172). Mr. Ogilvie's book is based upon the premise that 
freedom of navigation on inland waterways evolved almost immediately from the estab- 
lishment of the freedom of the seas. But is this premise so obvious and insistent as the 
author seems to assume? The evidence to be assembled in the later volume will be awaited 
with interest. 

Part II (pp. 172-380) is a reference manual to treaties, conventions, laws, and other 
fundamental acts governing the international use of inland waterways. The inland water- 
ways of the world are grouped according to continents and are listed in alphabetical order 
under each continent. Under each waterway the documents are noted in chronological 
order. More important documents are accompanied by a few select references to secondary 
sources. There is an exhaustive index. 

Mr. Kaeckenbeeck's admirable little monograph is of a different sort. Beginning with 
a brief but lucid statement of those legal theories and principles which have been enunciated 
at different periods and applied in developing a doctrine of international rivers — medieval 
particularism, the Roman Law, the law of nature, the idea of sovereignty, and the conven- 
tional system — he devotes the major part of his book to the conventional system and the 
practice of states. A great mass of treaty provisions and other documents have been 
examined, carefully analyzed, and presented in the form of a synopsis. The author has 
been remarkably successful in preserving official texts without sacrificing effective pre- 
sentation. Materials with reference to the Rhine, the Danube, and the Congo, representing, 
in the author's opinion, three well-marked stages in the development of the principle of 
free navigation, occupy the major portion of the volume. Valuable appendixes contain 
notes on other European rivers and also on the rivers of Africa and America. Mr. Kaecken- 
beeck argues for the unqualified opening of all international rivers to navigation by the 
ships of all nations. He regards the standard regulations approved by the Institute of 
International Law at Heidelberg in 1887 as the best so far conceived. One slight error 
may be noted. It is inaccurate to refer to Grotius and Vattel as "two leading representatives 
of the school of Natural law" (p. 9). 

New emphasis upon the problem of international rivers should remind us again of the 
interdependence between geography and international law. Newbigin's "Geographical 
Aspects of Balkan Problems in Their Relation to the Great European War" (reviewed in 
Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1, 1916, pp. 391-392) suggested the futility of any outlook upon inter- 
national law and politics which seeks to ignore geographical factors. There is the same 
suggestion, less pointed perhaps, in the books under review. Both Mr. Ogilvie and Mr. 
Kaeckenbeeck remind us of the limitations imposed by geography upon the inland state 
as well as the advantages inherent in the position of the maritime state. Thus reminded, 
we may recall Holland's one-time commercial supremacy based primarily upon a fortunate 
position at the mouth of the river highway of central Europe, England's insular situation 
and sea power, Switzerland's landlocked isolation, and Russia's long quest for an ice-free 
port. There is a dictum in treatises on international law to the effect that all states are 
in the same position legally, whatever the differences in their respective situations geo- 
graphically. Will it remain for the geographers to expose the fallacy in this dictum? 

Edwin D. Dickinson 



The Illinois River and Its Bottom Lands 

J. W. Alvord and C. B. Burdick. Second Edition of Report Made to Former Rivers 
and Lakes Commission on the Illinois River and Its Bottom Lands with 
Reference to the Conservation of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Control 
of Floods. 137 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. Division of Waterways, Dept. of Public 
Works and Buildings, Springfield, 111., 1919. 9x6 inches. 

This report, a reprint of the edition of 1915, is a commendable presentation. It is con- 
cise, states its findings in a brief and readable summary at the outset, presents its arguments 
in an orderly fashion, and is not burdened by official reports of subordinates which tend 
to bury the real issues or which pretend an issue when there is none. 
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The authors have endeavored to balance the conflicting interests in the valley and, as 
they have not allowed themselves to become influenced by the propaganda of the advocates 
of various waterway policies, they have succeeded in reaching conclusions which deserve 
wide recognition. In terms of wealth production agriculture is the predominant interest 
of the valley; second to this are the fisheries, and a third function of the river is its use as 
a waterway. To develop one of these at the expense of another is an unwise procedure 
which is too often the prominent characteristic of many waterway policies; but to balance 
the three so that there is sustained as little loss in total wealth as possible is the work of a 
genius and consequently beyond the reach of most men. To strive towards this end is 
always possible, and in this particular the present report is superior. 

The reclamation of lake areas and overflowed lands by drainage and levee districts 
appears to be detrimental to the fisheries, which yield 10 per cent of the entire fresh-water 
catch of the United States (about $750,000) ; on the other hand, the flooding of the bottom 
lands appears to be detrimental to agriculture, which promises a yield of about $6,000,000 
a year; and, again, the use of the river as a waterway in order to yield its greatest benefit 
must not have its depth fall below a minimum or have a too full stage which would be 
destructive, because of wash, to the levees. All these items are given full and fair value in 
the report, and a constant effort to preserve all the interests is apparent. The policy of 
flood control, whether by levees or reservoirs, is discussed in the same spirit ; and the tables 
of comparative costs and benefits, while not final, are convincing attempts at serving all 
the interests affected. 

Robert M. Brown 

The Negro Problem 

M. S. Evans. Black and White in the Southern States: A Study of the Race 
Problem in the United States from a South African Point of View', xii and 

2 99PP-; map, bibliogr., index. Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York, 
1915. $2.25. 9 x 6 inches. 
E. B. Reuter. The Mulatto in the United States, including a Study of the R61e 
of Mixed-Blood Races throughout the World. 417 pp.; indexes. Richard G. 
Badger, Boston, 1918. $2.50. 8x5 inches. 

Many people have written on the problem of the negro, but it is doubtful whether anyone 
has written with a truer balance than Mr. Evans. His "Black and White in South-East 
Africa" is the standard book on the problem in Africa, and the present book on the United 
States is equally good. According to Mr. Evans, "The problem of the Twentieth Century 
is the problem of the colour line." His method of solving it is first that the white man 
should really know the negro. Hence he traveled through the Southern States to compare 
our conditions with those of South Africa. "I never once traveled by night, daylight was 
too valuable. I talked with the men I met on the trains, the roads, the farms, and at the 
hotels, and I stayed at the homes of both black and white. I visited quays, markets, courts, 
factories, churches, schools, institutions of all kinds, wherever men did most congregate, 
and wherever their activities were being carried on." The second point in Evans's method 
of solving the race problem is the recognition of racial differences. "To assume that the 
results of geologic time can be swept away, or permanently modified, by a few years' special 
training, is to place the ephemeral before the fundamental. . . To the believer in the 
all-sufficient power of education and environment the case is proved by this evidence [of 
a few imitative natives who have acquired the white man's outer habits], knowing not 
that beneath the absorbent surface is the adamant of their race genius, formed by gradual 
accretion from thousands of long-forgotten ancestors." 

These sound doctrines are followed by an excellent, but not very encouraging description 
of the Southern States. In one respect, however, Evans errs. He states that in both South 
Africa and the Southern States "it has been proved by the experience of nearly three cen- 
turies that the climate and conditions are favorable to European family life. The original 
settlers have increased in numbers by natural reproduction, and their descendants are a 
vigorous race, mentally and physically. . . It is social conditions, and not the land nor 
the climate that stand in the way of the best development of the rural South." This is only 
half true, for the health of the South and of South Africa is far inferior to that of the North 
and of England; and poor health, especially in childhood, has much to do with the stamina 
and achievement of a race. 



